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CONTRABAND TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Tue letter printed below was written by 
John Fleetwood, British Consul at Naples 
by patent. Notes on his ancestry and 
descendants will be found at 10 S. v. 48, 
403-5 ; 11 8. vi. 331-3 ; xii. 321-2. 

He was a partner in Peers & Fleetwood, 
merchants, his partner being John Peers 
(under age), eldest son of Sir Charles Peers, 
a strong Whig, who was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1715. The partnership was for 
three years from arrival in Naples ; the firm’s 
capital was 4,000/. Part of John Fleet- 
wood’s capital was borrowed from his uncle, 
Samuel Pargiter.* Two-thirds of the profits 
were to be taken by John Fleetwood, and 
one-third by John Peers. . John Fleetwood 
arrived in Naples about Oct. 15, 1708. The 
partnership was renewed, and in July- 
August, 1715, Thomas Withers, an apprentice 
to John Fleetwood, was made a partner, 





* This led to Chancery proceedings, Fleetwood 
v. Bird in 1726, and Fleetwood v. Pargiter in 1739. 
The latter is referred to at 11S. xii. 322. 





each taking one-third of the profits. Withers 
died in 1716; the surviving partners each 
took a half share of the profits until Septem- 
ber, 1720. Sir Charles Peers ‘was John 
Fleetwood’s factor or agent in London. 
John Peers returned to London about 1714, 
but continued a partner, being John 
Fleetwood’s factor for his own private trade. 
A Chancery suit was instituted in May, 1723, 
by Fleetwood against his partner, who, he 
alleged, owed him 6,000/. 

In 1708 John Fleetwood was part owner 
(with Thomas Ridge and Thomas Missing 
of Portsmouth, and Joseph Boitt and 
Thomas Blakely of London, merchants) of 
the Ambuscade, Capt. William Thompson, 
with the intent to send her as a privateer 
to the Mediterranean against the French. 
This venture led to another Chancery suit, 
Fleetwood v. Ridge, in 1739, the plaintiff 
being John Fleetwood jun. who had become 
sole executor to his father’s will. 


John Fleetwood the elder returned to 
London in 1721, and died Nov. 12, 1725. 

Admiral Sir John Norris (see ‘ D.N.B.’), 
to whom the letter is addressed, was of the 
family of Norris of Speke, co. Lancaster. 
Margaret, second daughter of Sir William 
Norris of Speke, K.B., temp. James I., 
married Edward Fleetwood of Penwortham 
(Chetham Society, O.8., Ixxxv. 220). 

Our ancestors had the same difficulties to 
contend with in regard to contraband as we 
are now experiencing. The same cunning 
was displayed by the enemy, while the same 
endeavour was made by us to treat the 
property of bona fide neutrals fairly. 

(British Museum, Addl. MS. 28153, fol. 161.) 

Naples y® 7 August 1710. 

Sir,—I have not had y® hon' of a line from y? 
but hope shall not be long wou it w" I ardently 
Covet Y* is to advise y° that y® diligence Cap* 
Brice und* y® Direction of M* Plowman, brot in 
here some dayes Since a Venetian Ship Cap* 
Mellickick bound from Venice to Messina w' 
Iron, Nails, Steel, & oth™ goods Esteem’d contra- 
band. there she took in 60 bales of Silk &c* for 
Liv? & Genoa w on Examinacén find to be for 
Sicilian acct notw‘*stand*’ y® Cunning y° laders & 
Neutral Capt* have in make? bills of lade’ in form 
for Genovese & Venetians & florentines & indeed 
it is wt some difficulty a man comes to find out y® 
truth for y® Capt he resolutely conspired to Conceal 
their Effects however in y* Ship y* Capt has been 
found a lyar 3 or 4 times on oath and bills of 
lade & lett™ w® they should have sent v* Rome 
they have unluckily Sent by y*® Ship by w® 
means [one] may very reasonably suspect y® rest 
is managed y® same way 

I called a Consolate w* has found y® Ship guilty 
for Carry$ Countraband goods to an Enemys - 
country & for w* laden att Messina have given 
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21 d* time for y® Concern’d to prove their intrest 
else all to be condemn’d & copy of y* Judgemt will 
be sent next week for England to have y® Con- 
firmacén of y® Admiralty wt goods were laden at 
Venice are freed. 

Some time before was brot in a Genovese richly 
laden from Palermo for Leg® & Genoa by a Corsair 
belong to his Roy! Highness y*® D. of Savoy under 
his patent & bandiera & directed to y® English 
Consuls at Liv® & y® place to take care of y™ & 
assist them sev! Eng* being concern’d in s4 
Corsair y* Judgem*t w*" has been given is to free 
y® bark to y® master w* has been done w' realy 
by Authentick proofes belong to Genoese at 
Genoa is wero, 3 & wt on good proof &c* be to 
Sicilians has been Condemn’d as prize. indeed y® 
writeings w* have been produced to clear some 
of y® Effects declare a great part for y® Palerm- 
itans aect & they are concern’d [illegible. ? one-third 
or less] in a part of y® Silk w* is 74 bales & so are 
all y® Genovese & Venetians w*t may Serve p’ 
Governo w* ever Industry they use to Stiffle ye 
truth, & w* worse y" all y® Governm' notw*- 
stand* my Lord Pembrooks ord™ to y® Contrary 
wt I have by me und’ y® Admirals seal would have 


prizes come und’ their directions & will med 
w% is very Injurs & derogatory to y* L4@ high 
Admirals hon' & jurisdiction so yt they may do 
wt they may repent off. 

we want y° here S™ wt ye fleet to regulate 
matters relate* to of Nation for.tho they give fair 
words they have it in little Esteem. 

It would be very well if y° would please to 
procure y® Kings orders for hav* wt ever y° fleet 
wants from hence, duty free, as was in Admiral 
Aylmers time, & noth* but wt is most Just & 
reasonable y® dutys being very high here—’ 

I salute y° wt my best respects and reme 

S* your Hon™ most obed* & most 
humble Serv* 





JOHN FLEETWoop. 
To the right hon>* St Jn° Norris Admiral & 
Comm’ in chief of her Maties fleet in the 
Mediterranean 
Endorsed :— 


Mr Fleetwood’s letter of the 7 of August 
1710 from Naples giving acc of several] 





prizes brot in there. 
R. W. B. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243.) 


BRIGADIER CORNWALLIS’S 
Beaufort, and was composed of men from 


REGIMENT OF Foot was raised in 1685 by Henry, Duke of 


Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire. 


Tt was later styled the 11th or North Devonshire Regiment of Foot, and is now the 


Devonshire Regiment :— 


Dates of their Dates of their first 











Brigadier Cornwallis’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions, ocmaiaiiiee. 
Brigadier es Stephen Cornwallis, Colonel (1) 9 Aug. 1738 Ensign, 19 Mar. 1719, 
Lieutenant Colone Robinson Sowle (2) 23 Jan. 1731-2 Ensign, 6 April 1704, 
Major Edward Montague .. e- 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 27 May 1728, 

( John Edwards.. a «» 15 April 1707 Ensign, 31 Dec. 1688, 
Richard Scott .. i 6 Dec. 1721 Ensign, 20 Oct. 1711. 
Charles Greenwood (3) 12 Oct. 1732 Ensign, Nov. 1710. 
Captains .. .. ?~ Arnoldus Tullekins (4) 5 June 1733 Ensign, 15 April 1707, 
William Mackintosh .. 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 4 Oct. 1727. 
Earl of Ancram (5) 9 Jan. 1738-9 Cornet, 20 June 1735 
| Charles Guerin 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 28 Nov. 1717 
Captain Lieutenant Robert Browne ee ee ditto Ensign, 6 Nov. 1712. 
William Horneck + 6 April 1708. 
John Henry Bastide .. 25 Feb. 1717-8 Ensign, 1711. 
William Lee oid 13 Aug. 1722 Ensign, 22 July 1712. 
Lancelot Storey 24 May 1723 Ensign, 5 Jan. 1715-6. 
? } Samuel Crich (6) 30 Jan. 1727-8 Ensign, 10 April 1708. 
Lieutenants ++ 4 John Reed... 20 Jan. 1735-6. 
John Dalgardno (7) 17 Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 25 Feb. 1717-8. 
Joseph Comes -- 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 24 May 1723. 
Thomas Browne -- 19 ditto. 
Charles Fonjulian . 7 Feb. 1739-40 Ensign, 22 July 1718. 





(1) Second son of the 4th Baron Cornwallis—title extinct in 1852. 


He Was Colonel of the 


84th Foot from 1734 to 1738, and died on May 17, 1743, then being Major-General. 
(2) Was Colonel of the regiment from 1743 to 1746, when he was appointed to the Colonelcy of 


the 3rd Royal Marine Regiment. 


(3) Became Major in the regiment, March 30, 1742. 


(4) Or Tullikens. 


(5) William Henry Kerr, elder son of William, 3rd Marquess of Lothian, whom he succeeded in 
1767 as 4th Marquess. Was transferred to the Ist Foot Guards in 1741, and later held the Colonelcy 


of the 11th Dragoons. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(6) Or Creiche. 


(7) Or Dalgarno. 





Captain-Lieutenant in the regiment, April 25, 1741. 
Captain in the 12th Foot, Dec. 5, 1747. 




































Ensigns 





General 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 


Captains .. 


Captain Lieutenant 


Lieutenants 





Ensigns 


(1) Was Colonel of the 27th Foot from 1702 to 1725. 
Charles Dalton’s ‘ George the First’s Army, 1714-27,’ vol. i. p. 


Regiment of Foot. 
Suffolk Regiment :— 


( John Capell 


(8) Properly Rawstorne. 0 
Roucoux, near Liége, Sept. 30, 1746. 


‘General Whetham’s Regiment of Foot. 


igadier Cornwallis’s Regiment of Foot 
peg (continued). 


Charles Laurence 
Thomas Ball .. 

John Elde it ue 
Nathaniel Hackshaw .. 
Fleetwood Rawthorne (8) 
Samuel Howe .. ae 
Charles Montague 

John Lockett .. 
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Dates of their 


26 
15 
10 
17 

5 


16 


nr 


12 Jan 


t 


present commissions. 


Dec. 1726 
May 1729. 
May 1732 
June 1733. 
Mar. 1735-6. 
Mar. 1738-9. 
July 1739. 


Feb. 


Fourth son of William Rawstorne, of Newhall, 





. 1739-40. 
1739-40. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Ensign, 26 Dec. 1726. 
8 Jan. 1731-2. 


| 


Ensign, 


MELT 


Lancs. Killed at 


The regiment next following ‘p. 25) was raised in 1685, as the Duke of Norfolk's 


Later it was styled the 12th (East Suffolk) Regiment, and is now the 


Thomas Wetham, Colonel (1) 
Scipio Duroure (2) 
William Whitimore (3) 


( Edward Phillips (4) .. 


’ 


John Copley (5) ae He 
Charles Rainsford (6) 
George Stanhope 


| Mathew Wright 
( Edmond Harris 


\ 


A 





Sampson Archer 


William Watson 

Martin Emmenes _ 
Basil Cockraine ae ee 
Joseph Phillips 

Henry Powell .. 

Stan. Nevinson (7) 

Maurice Gouldston 

James Campbell 

Richard Field .. 

Charles Scott .. 


Edmund Strudwick 
John Romer 
James Stevens 
John Carter * 
John Whetham 
Jesse Shaftoe .. 
John Salt ae 
George Williams 
John Laborde .. 


Dates of their 


22 


bo 


be 
NTOSHANwO— w 


7 


(2) Became Colonel of the regiment on Aug. 12, 1741. 


(3) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, March 30, 1742. 


(4) Killed at Dettingen, June 27, 1743. 


in 


present commissions, 


Mar. 1724-5. 
Aug. 1734 
Sept. 1739 
1721-2 
1723 
1731 
1738-9 
1739 


Jan. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
July 
Nov. 1739 


Nov. 1739 


April 1726 
Feb. 1728-9 
Dec. 1726. 
Dec. 1730 
Aug. 1731 
April 1733 
Jan. 1735-6 
Feb. 1738-9 
July 1739 
Nov. 1739 
Nov. 
June 
Jan. 1735-6. 
Aug. 
July 1739. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
Aug. 
Nov. 


1739. 
1739. 


Died in 1741, then being a General. 


2 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 





Ensign, Dec. 1705. 
Ensign, 15 Nov. 1715. 


Lieutenant, 2 Oct. 1712. 
Ensign, 11 June 1706. 
Tieutenant, 24 May 1705. 
Ensign, 22 May 1733. 
Ensign, 5 Mar. 1707-8. 
Ensign, 1706. 


1704, 


1710. 
1706. 


Ensign, 


26 Mar. 


Ensign, 
6 Dec. 


Ensign, 


Ensign, 8 May 
Ensign, 15 June 
Ensign, 4 Feb. 
Ensign, 12 April 1723. 

Ensign, 17 Jan. 1723-4. 
Ensign, 26 Aug. 1731. 

Ensign, 10 Mar. 1731-2. 


MTT T TTT 


See 


Mortally wounded at Fontenoy, 1745, 


Killed at Fontenoy, 1745. 


we Misprint for Cossley. Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital {from 1748 until "his death 
65. 


(6) Appointed Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower of London in 1750, holding the appointment 
until Feb. 6, 1778, when he died. Buried in the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower. - 





(7) Christian name Stanwix. 
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Col. Pulteney’s Regiment of Foot was raised in June, 1685—the Earl of Huntingdon 
being its first Colonel—in the southern counties of England, with head-quarters at 
Buckingham. It was later known as the 13th Regiment of Foot, and in 1782 
assumed the county title of the Ist Somerset Regiment. In 1822 it was constituted 
a Light Infantry regiment, and is now designated “ Prince Albert’s (Somerset Light 
Infantry)’ :-— 

















. - Dates of their Dates of their firs 
Colonel Pulteney’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. . 
Colonel Henry Pulteney (1) .. ss 5 July 1739 Ensign, 10 Jan. 1703, 
‘Lieutenant. Colonel Moses Moreau -e we BOam,: 1786-6 Captain, 24 Aug. 1709. 
Major ¥ : James Cunningham .. ats ditto Ensign, 25 April 1704, 
James Stuart .. ae -- 13 Oct. 1720 Ensign, 11 Nov. 1709, 
Charles Walker Ss an 3 Feb. 1724-5 Lieutenant, 1708. 
John Quinchant (2) .. = 1 Feb. 1726-7 Ensign, 14 May 1706. 
Captains .. .- 4 James Charleton “a 7 May 1729 Ensign, 6 April 1709. 
Thomas Cockayne (3) - 5 July 1735 Ensign, 15 June 1716, 
Robert Bullman >» 20 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 27 Jan. 1705-6. 
E: Maule... ie -- 18 July 1737. — 
Captain Lieutenant Thomas Williams oe -- 20 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 8 Sept. 1708. 
Thomas Lister (4) pie -. 24 Nov. 1716 Lieutenant, Nov. 1716. 
Daniel Nicholas es oe AT Saly WALT Ensign, 27 Jan. 1705-6. 
Christopher Legard - 4 Jan. 1717-8 
Samuel Beecher 18 Nov. 1726 Ensign, 5 June 1704. 
4 John Hadzor . “ 1 Feb. 1726-7 Ensign, 11 June 1712. 
Lieutenants ** \ Edward Scott . ae 14 Sept. 1730 Ensign, 28 Feb. 1717-8. 
John Farie : 20 Sept. 1735 Ensign, 29 Feb. 1709-10, 
David Robert De Lajonquire 20 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 4 Aug. 1709. 
William Burnet ; 25 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 14 April 1715. 
\ George Mackenzie 19 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 1 Feb. 1726-7, 
( Richard Hargrave 13 July 1728. 
George Middleton -» 15 Mar. 1733-4 21 April 1725. 
William Jones ‘i -- 20 June 1735. 
Peter Lyons .. -- 23 Aug. 1735. — 
Ensigns .. -- 4 Charles Maitland ie -- 20 Sept. 1735. —— 
James Haliburton... -. 25 June 1736 Ensign, 19 July 1735. 
Gilbert Gray .. os oa 2. Ang. 1787, — 
John Crawford és id 8 Feb. 1737-8. — 
John O-Carroll ahs 19 Jan. 1739-40. 





(1) Younger brother of William Pulteney, Earl - Bath—see ‘D.N.B.’ Had served in the Ist 
and 2nd Reginients of Foot Guards. Governor of Hull. Died on Oct. 28, 1767, then being a General. 

(2) Of Park Hall, Shropshire. The spelling of the name was later changed to Kinchant. Killed 
at Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. In earlier lists of commissions the Christian names are given as Jean 
Janvre. 

(3) Younger brother of Francis Cockayne, Lord Mayor of London 1751-2. Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the regiment, May 29, 1744. Died Oct. 9, 1749. 

(4) Major in the regiment, Oct. 9, 1749.: 





The regiment next following was raised at Canterbury in June, 1685, by Sir Edward 
Hales, Bart., of Woodchurch, Kent. Later it was called the 14th (or Bedfordshire) 
Regiment of Foot, and in 1809 the Buckinghamshire. Since 1881 it has been designated 
‘‘The Prince of Wales’s Own (West Yorkshire Regiment) ”’ :— 


Lieutenant General Clayton’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Lieutenant Gen. .. Jaspar Clayton, Col. (1) os J6 dane 1718 Lieutenant, 24 June 1695. 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Moore .. _ 3 Jan. 1738-9 Ensign, 29 Nov. 1709. 
Major as > Per. Thomas Hopson (2) oe ditto Lieutenant, 6 Dec. 1703. 
George Heighington .. -- 26 May 1721 Ensign, 29 Nov. 1704. 
{Ss Gough .. ae -- 21 May 1725 Captain, 5 Feb. 1710-11. 
Peter Carew .. ots -- 26 Dec. 1726 Captain, 18 Dec. 1710. 
Captains .. .. + Jaspar Clayton se -. 13 June 1734 Lieutenant, 25 Mar. 1708. 
John Severn .. ad -- 13 May 1735 Ensign, 26 Sept. 1715. 
Andrew Simpson oe -- 11 Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 30 April 1711. 
| William Stanhope ae 10 Jan. 1738-9 Ensign, 7 Feb. 1737-8. 


(1) Lieutenant- Governor of Gibraltar, 1727- 30. ‘Killed at Dettingen, 1743. See note on p. 340, 
vol. i. of Dalton’s ‘ George the First’s Army, 1714-27. 

(2) Thomas Peregrine Hopson, Colonel of the 29th Foot, 1748-54, and of the 40th, 1754-9, 
dying in 1759 at Guadeloupe. Governor and Commander-in- Chief, Nova Scotia, 1752-4. 
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Lieutenant General Clayton’s Regiment 
of Foot (continued). 


Captain Lieutenant Nicholas West .. 


John Scrivener 
Ventrice Columbine 
William Pudsay 

John Bell (3) 
Alexander Grozet 
Edward Booth (3) 
Richard Russell (3) 
Stringer Laurence (4) 
James Montresor (5) . 
Bartholomew Corneille 







Lieutenants 


(3) 
Henry Rollo 
Thomas Boyer (3, 6 
Edward Browne 
Thomas Hill . 
William Atkins 
Thomas Baylies (7) 
Francis Lynd (7) 
Bruere (8) 
—— Brereton 


ho. 


ny 


Ensigns 








(3) Still in the regiment in 1755, as Captain. 

(5) Still in the regiment in 1760, then being s 
army, Jan. 4, 1758. 

(6) Or Bowyer. 

(8) Christian names George James. Still in 


(To be co 


(4) The celebrated “father of the Indian army.” 


Dates of their Dates of their first 


present commissions. commissions. 

23 July 1737 Ensign, 15 June 1715, 
5 Mar. 1720-1 Ensign, 13 Oct. 1710. 
12 May 1729 Ensign, 11 June 1708. 
24 June 1730 Ensign, 24 June 1710. 
5 April 1732 Ensign, 15 Jan. 1721-2. 
13 Nov. 1733 Ensign, 18 Mar. 1722-3. 
27 June 1734 Ensign, 27 Jan. 1725-6. 
31 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 8 Feb. 1727-8. 
tl Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 22 Dec. 1727. 
23 July 1737 Ensign, 5 April 1732. 
19 Jan. 1739-40 Hnsign, 13 Nov. 1733. 
13 Mar. 1733-4. — 

10 Dec. 1735, — 

25 June 1736. —— 

11 Aug. 1737. Sarees 

17 July 1739. — 

12 Jan. 1739-40. ° — 

2 Feb. 1739-40. rate a 

3 ditto. _—_ 

4 ditto. oe 


See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


enior Lieutenant. Was Lieutenant-Colonel in the 


(7) Still in the regiment in 1755, as Lieutenants. 


the regiment in 1760, Captain. 
J. H. Lestre, Major, R.A. (Retired List), 


ntinued.) 





odes and elegies, and Mason, his faithful 


unto this day.” Mr. Edmund W. Gosse calls 
attention, to it thus in his little volume on the 
poet (“‘ English Men of Letters Series,” 1882, 
p. 167) :— 

“Mason appears to have made a collection 
of Gray’s Cambridge squibs, which he did not 
venture to print. A ‘Satire upon Heads, or 
Never a barrel the better Herring,’ a comic piece 


houses, was in existence as late as 1854, but has 
never been printed, and has evaded my careful 
search. These squibs are said to have been widely 
circulated in Cambridge, so widely as_ to 
frighten the timid poet, and to have been retained 
as part of the tradition of Pembroke common- 
room until long after Gray’s death. I am told 
that Mason’s set of copies of these poems, of which 
I have seen a list, turned up, duting the present 
[nineteenth] century, in the library of a cathedral 
in the north of England. This may give some 
clue to their ultimate discovery; they might 
prove to be coarse and slight, they could not fail 
to be biographically interesting.” 


_ One may perhaps be permitted to express 
wonder why Mr. Gosse did not follow up 








GRAY was @ writer of squibs as well as of | 
Boswell, is credited with having sedulously | 


garnered them, but what fate, good or ill, | 
has befallen the fasciculus “‘no man knoweth | 


in which Gray attacked the prominent heads of | 


GRAY: A BOOK OF SQUIBS. 


the clue himself, and so strive to enrich his 
own, pages, and those of literary history, with 
an, interesting discovery. However, it has 
been my self-appointed task to do what, 
thirty-four years ago, he left undone, with 
the subjoined result. 

Of the eleven Northern cathedrals, four 
only—York, Durham, Carlisle, and Chester— 
came, as likely points d@appui, within range 
of my quest. As Mason had been (1762) a 
| Residentiary Canon of the first named I 
approached the librarian thereof, the Rev. 
Canon, Watson, who courteously informed 
me that, amongst other Mason personalia, 
the Minster Library does possess a MS. Book 
| of Poems in Mason’s handwriting containing 
squibs, not by Gray, however, but by Mason 
himself, which was presented to the library 
in 1855 by the widow of Canon Dixon. Very 
| likely this is the ‘‘ set” to which Mr. Gosse, 
| possibly misled by his informant as to its 
| authorship, refers ; the coincidence between 
| what he had heard and what I ascertained 
| certainly warrants the inference." ° %* &4 
+4 Gray, as we know, was a frequent visitor 
to his old college friend Dr. Thomas Wharton 
at Old Park, Durham. Could the “ set,” in 
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consequence of this fact, have found its 
way, by gift or legacy, into the Doctor’s 
hands and thence passed into the cathedral 
library of that city? This question 
has been very kindly but disappointingly 
answered in the negative by Mr. H. D. 
Hughes, the librarian, who, further, in 
his reply echoes my own plaint expressed 
above: “ What a pity Gosse did not ex- 
tend his inquiry! I hope yours will be 
more successful.” 

Turning next to Carlisle, the Chapter 
Clerk, Rev. A. N. Bowman, tells me that a 
diligent search through the Library Catalogue 
reveals no trace of the volume in question. 
A similar reply having reached me from Dr. 
Darby, Dean of Chester, I can only infer, as 
surmised above, that Mr. Gosse’s “‘ set”’ is 
identical with Mason’s in York Minster 
Library, and that the latter has been 
uncritically mistaken for the former. 
Whether Mason’s “ set ’’ merits publication, 
and “could not fail to be biographically 
interesting,” is a question hardly germane to 
my present inquiry. This, though but a 
negative success, has at least the merit of 
exploding a false hope and discouraging 
further futile researches. There is no other 
Northern cathedral library wherein the 
(supposed) missing volume is likely to be 
enshrined. It is just possible that, if it ever 
had an existence, it formed part of the 
“Mason Papers,’ to which the late Rev. 

C. Tovey refers, in the preface to his 
invaluable ‘Gray and his Friends’ (p. x), 
as those 
“from which Mitford drew most of these 
materials* of which he speaks in the Preface to 
the ‘Correspondence of Gray and Mason’ as 
having been placed in his hands by Mr. Penn of 
Stoke Park. The fate of the originals I am unable 
to trace.” 

With this statement all clues to the 
existence and habitat of Mason’s “set ”’ 
of Gray’s squibs apparently vanish. 

If I have failed in my quest, I undertook 
it, to quote the closing words of Mr. Tovey’s 
Introductory Essay, as 
““a sort of homage which seems to belong to 
much greater names, and yet which inclines one 
who has given much time to Gray, whilst, perhaps, 
half smiling at his own enthusiasm, to repeat to 
his fascinating shade the invocation, 

Vagliami ’] lungo studio e ’] grande amore 
Chefim’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





*;Mitford’s Gray Collection in four volumes 
(bound in two) in the B.M., MSS. 32,561 and 
( Add.) 32,562. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315; xii. 24, 276, 375; 


OF 


S. i. 422; ii. 22, 141, 246.) 
Part XI. R—S. 


Rams IsLAnpD. 

A Short Visit to Rams Island, Lough Neagh, and 
its Vicinity in the Year 1853. By Henry Bell. 
Belfast, 1853. 

RANDALSTOWN. 

MSS. relating to Randalstown Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, Library of Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Belfast. 

RATHANGAN. 

Rathangan, Castledermot, and Athy. 


12 


1864. 


RATHCOFFEY. 
The Wogans of Rathcoffey. By Denis Murphy, 
S.J. 


RATHCROGHAN. 

Account of Ogham Inscriptions in the Cave at 
Rathcroghan, County of Roscommon. By Sir 
Samuel Ferguson. 

RATHDOWN. 

The Stones vf Bray and the Stories they can tell 
of Ancient Times in the Barony of Rathdown 
(a careful summary of the history of Bray and 


the surrounding country from the earliest 
times). By Rev. G. Digby Scott. Dublin, 
1913. 
RoOscoMMON. 
History of Roscommon. By J.Gibbon. Dublin, 
1829. 
Statistical Survey of co. Roscommon. By Isaac 


Weld, M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1832. 

The Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, commonly 
called O’Kelly’s Country, in the Counties of 
Galway and Roscommon. By John O’Dono- 
van. Dublin, 1843. 

Loch Ce and its Annals, North Roscommon and 
the Diocese of Elphin in Times of Old. By Very 
Rev. Francis Burke, Dean of Elphin. Dublin, 
1895. 

Antiquarian Handbook to the Antiquities of 
Roscommon, &c. Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1897-8. 


ROSEGARLAND. 
History of the Town and County of Wexford. 





Vol. II. includes Rosegarland. By Philip 
Henry Hore, M.R.I.A. London, 1900-11. 
Ross. 
Fasti Ecclesia MHibernice. Vol. I. Part III. 
includes Diocese of Ross. By Archdeacon 
Cotton. Dublin, 1851-78. 


Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, 


and Ross. By Rev. W. M. Brady, D.D. 
Dublin, 1863-4. 
The Abbey of Ross: its History and Details. By 


Sir Oliver J. Burke. Dublin, 1868. 

Index to Marriage Licences of Cork and Ross. 
Cork Archeological Journal. 

Register of Irish Wills. Vol. II. contains Diocese 





of Ross. Edited by J. Phillimore. 
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St. DoLovuans. 
Article in Proceedings of St. Patrick Society. 
J.S. Sloane. Dublin, 1857. 
Memoir of Bishop Reeves. Dublin, 1859. 
History of St. Doloughs. By W. S. Kennedy. 
Dublin, 1892. 


By 


St. MULLINs. 
Some Account of the Parishes of Graig-na- 
Managh, at St. Mullins, co. Carlow. By Rev. 
M. Comerford. N.d. 


SAL. 
Some Account of the Town of Magherafelt and 
Manor of Sal in Ireland. By the Father of that 
(Salters’) Company. Southwark, 1842. 


SANTRY. 


History of Santry (contains also much matter on 
North Co. Dublin). By Rev. B. W. Adams. 
1883. 


SCATTERY. 
St. Senan and Scattery. By Judge Carton, 
— Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 
15. 


See Inniscattery. 
SHELBURNE. 


History of the Town and County of Wexford. 
Vol. IV. includes Shelburne. By P. H. Hore, 


M.R.I.A. London, 1900-11. 
SLANE. 
The Hill of Slane and its Memories. By}John B. 
Cullen. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 
SLIGO. 
Statistical Survey of co. Sligo. By James 
McParlan. Dublin, 1802. 


Account in Irish of the Tribes and Customs of the 
District of Hy-Fiachrach, in the Counties of 
Sligo and Mayo. Edited with Translation by 
John O’Donovan. Dublin, 1844. i 

Sligo and the Enniskilleners. By W. G. Wood- 
Martin, M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1882. 

History of the Town and County of Sligo from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By W. G. 
Wood-Martin. Dublin, 1882-92. 

The Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland (co. Sligo 
and Island of Achill). By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A. Proceedings Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, 1888. : 

Pa eation of the Caves of Kesh, co. Sligo. 


The History of Sligo, Town and County. 


By 
Archdeacon O’Rorke. Dublin, n.d. 


STRABANE. 


A List of Books, Pamphlets, and Newspapers 
printed in Strabane in the Eighteenth Century. 
By E. R. MacC. Dix, M.R.I.A. Dun Emer 
Press, 1908, ‘ 

SworDs. 
oN on Swords. By Bishop Reeves. Dublin, 


Articles in Parish Magazine. 


By Ca Twigg. 
Dublin, 1861, ia ae 


WittiAM MacARTHUR. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(7'o be continued.) 





AMERICANISMS ?—I have noted at different 
times the use in New England and the 
Southern States of many words and phrases 
which were quite common in Devon in the 
days of my youth ; for instance, ‘‘ I reckon,” 
‘*T guess,” and also “ cricket’’ for a three- 
legged stool. Over a shop at Brattleboro’, 
Vermont, I once saw the legend, “‘ John 
Jackson, Razors honed,”’ though I had never 
before found the verb “hone” used out of 
Devon. Then, again, some ten years ago in 
Cornwall, at the hospitable table of a well- 
known Professor of English Literature at one 
of our Universities, I was asked if I liked my 
beef “‘ rare.” On my claiming the phrase as 
an Americanism, I was assured that in 
Cornwall it was quite a usual term. Again, 
to refer to my youth, if any one used the 
word ‘“‘autumn” instead of “fall,” he 
was told that it was a newfangled word. 
Indeed, it is only since a modern poet, 
Richard Le Gallienne, gave us his beautiful 
poem ‘ Autumn,’ with its immortal line, 

Autumn, the faithful widow of the year, 
that I have become quite reconciled to the 
word. 

A great authority on bridge has just told 
me that he recently published a book on this 
game, and his publisher was only able to 
place an edition of 250 with an American 
house. The American publisher informed 
the English publisher that if the Knave had 
been called the ‘‘ Jack’ he could have 
disposed of 2,000 copies. In Devon we always 
called the Knave “‘ Jack.” 

Those who are familiar with American life 
will realize that an American seldom carries 
a stick, and if he does, it is always a “ cane,” 
no matter what the wood. Is this a relic of the 
sugar cane, or theemblem of slave-owning ? 
Some years ago I was in Washington 
Square, New York, when I caught sight of a 
gentleman carrying a stick. At once I put 
him down as an Englishman, and as he came 
nearer I recognized the well-known features 
of Mr. St. George Lane-Fox-Pitt. Again, an 
American never carries a purse. It is 
invariably a pocket-book, this arising natur- 
ally from the use of a paper currency. 
Indeed, I have never seen an American gold 
coin in circulation. There are many cunning 
devices for holding the notes securely, and 
some of these are necessarily coming into use 
in this country. 

I have also noticed that Americans 
habitually use the word “ office ’’ in referring 
to a doctor’s or dentist’s surgery or consulting 
room. Perhaps those who have an extensive 


knowledge of Elizabethan English can tell 
us if ‘‘ office” was ever used here in the same 
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way, for it seems to me that many so-called 
Americanisms were handed down from the 
varying English dialects of the early colonists. 

Strange to say, in democratic America, 
where wealth counts for so much, the brewer 
and distiller are seldom received in the best 
society ; indeed, only a short time ago the 
contribution from a _ well-known Boston 
distiller to a Church fund was returned to 
the donor. This is probably a survival of 
the Puritan spirit. Here things are different, 
for the brewer and the distiller seem to 
enjoy an exalted position ; indeed, some wag 
called our House of Lords the “‘ Beerage’”’ ! 
I wonder who it was who invented that term. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

{We should have thought Keats might have 
anticipated Mr. Le Gallienne in reconciling Mr. 
Lane’s mind to ‘*‘ Autumn.” It is true that the word 
occurs only in the title of the well-known ‘Qde’; 
but could the ode as we have it have been 
addressed to ‘ The Fall’ ?] 


INcUNABULA IN IRIsH LIBRARIES.—Since 
writing the article which appears ante, p. 247, 
I have been permitted to examine every book 
on the shelves of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and have discovered another “ incunabu- 
lum,” if I may coin the barbarism. This 
is :— 

5. [Hain 3752.] ‘“ Salutifera [sic] navis.... 
per Sebastianum Trant [lege Brant]....Impres- 
sum [{Lugduni] per Jacobum Zachoni de Romano 
...-1488 [lege 1498],”’ 156 ff. 

At the foot of fo]. la is the stamp of the 
Biblioteca Colombina of Seville. 

M. Espostro. 


CASAUBON ON BaskisH.—I am permitted 
to place on record the following note con- 
cerning the Baskish language as mentioned 
by the famous scholar Casaubon :— 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, August 26, 1916. 

DeaR Mr. Dopeson,—With reference to the 
Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed in Basque in 
MS. Casaubon 12, fol. 297, these are given at the 
end of a copy of Scaliger’s ‘ Diatriba de Hodiernis 


Francorum Linguis,’ but are omitted from that 
treatise in the printed edition of Scaliger’s 


‘Opuscula,’ edited by Casaubon, and _ published at 
Paris in 1610. I have compared the text with 
Leicarraga, and found variations; but which are 
linguistic variations, and which are clerical errors, 
I cannot wholly determine, since there is an 
element of both. SoI make you a present of this 
information, such as it is. 
H. H. E. Craster, Sub-Librarian. 


It is an interesting contribution to the 
bibliography of Heuscara, as Leicarraga, in 
his New Testament and its supplementary 
documents in 1571, called his language, still 
struggling for existence. 

Epwarp S. Dopeson. 





“FARE THOU WELL.’’—This, perhaps, is 
preferable to “ Fare thee well.” 


Love, fare thou well, live will I now 
Quiet amongst the greenwood bough. 


This is the refrain of a lyric entitled ‘ De- 
fiance to Love,’ 

‘*From ‘Honour’s Academy, or the Famous 
Pastoral of the Fair Shepardess Julietta.’ Done 
into English by Rfobert] T[ofte], Gentleman, 
1610.” 
The refrain appears first ; then follows :— 

Ill betide him that love seeks, 

He shall live but with lean cheeks ; 

He that fondly falls in love, 

A slave still to grief shall prove. 

Love, fare thou well, &c. 

See ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, from Romances 
and Prose-Tracts of the Elizabethan Age, 
edited by A. H. Bullen, 1890, p. 79. 


On p. 169 is the following note :— 

‘** Honour’s Academy.’—A translation from 
the French romance of Ollenix du Mont Sacré, 
i.e. Nicolas de Montreux,—‘ Les Bergeries de 
Juliette,’ 1592.” 

I suppose that the extended form of 
**Fare thou well” is ‘‘ Mayest thou fare 
well.” 

Assuming the correctness of the reprint, 
and of the date, ‘‘ Fare thou well ’’ appeared 
over sixty years earlier than “‘ Fare them 
well’? and “ Fare him well,’ and over two 
hundred years before ‘‘ Fare thee well,” in 
the quotations given in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOSEPH WOLFF (1795-1862): ONE OF HIS 
Letrers.—Anything that relates to this 
eccentric and ‘ multo-seribbling”’ man is 
interesting. I have a letter addressed by 
him to Mr. Hackman from Isle Brewers, 
Somerset, June 25, 1857 :— 


‘“* ..The clergy hereabout assist me in my work, 
and so does Archdeacon Denison. Pray shew to 
Mr. Venables, and to that Lady to whom [he] 
introduced me, the Documents, and send me some 
mite. I do not despise pence, shillings, sixpence{s], 
and halfpence and one pound contributions. Iam 
sure that the Bishop of Oxford will do something 
I am going to-morrow to Taunton, to sign a petition 
against the ‘ Divorce Bill” which ought to be called 
‘The Adultery and Pelygamy legalizing Bil! 
Lord Blandford stated in a meeting of the Jeru- 
salem Mission, patronized chiefly by the London 
Soc. for promoting Christianity among the JEWS 
that the Christians in the East were more de aded 
than the savages in the Interior of Africa. I think 
that the noble marquess must have thought, when 
he made such a false and UNTRUE ASSERTION, that 
[in] a speech made before a Society [for] promot- 
ing the conversion of the Jews to the Exeter Hall 
religion, a ‘ Credat Judeus’ argument will oe 
serve the purpose. I send for perusal a letter 
received 2 years ago from the Greek Archimandrite 
at Liverpool. Get it copied and published in 
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several papers, and return to me the enclosed 

original. Don’t forget my church, and remember 

me kindly to Mr. Venables.—Yours affectionately, 
JosEPH WOLFF. 

“Tam hard at work on my Commentary of Jsajah, 

and which I hope will be published before the 

approaching winter.” 

I have corrected the punctuation. The 
italics and capitals are the Doctor’s own. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


NATIONAL FLAGS : THEIR ORIGINS.—W here 
can one find anv satisfactory account of the 
historical genesis of the national flags or 
“colours ’’ of the modern European States, 
most of which appear to be almost as modern 
as the political communities they are sup- 
posed to represent ? For instance, does the 
Greek blue and white national and com- 
mercial flag in use at the-present day date 
from any period more ancient than the 
outbreak of the revolt against Turkish rule 
on the day of the Annunciation (March 25), 
1821, or has it any affinity with any standard 
used by the Byzantine Emperors? How did 
the Russians and Servians come by their 
“colours,” which seem identified with the 
Slavs ? 

The French tricolour combines the ancient 
blue standard of the Middle Ages, the white 
flag of Henri IV., and the red republican 
symbol (or, perhaps, the very ancient red 
“ Oriflamme of St. Denis ’’). 

How did the Spanish and Italian flags 
come into existence ? 

The German standard is supposed to be 
derived from the white flag with a black cross 
of the Teutonic knights. 

The encyclopedias merely describe the 
recognized national colours without entering 
into particulars of their origin or meaning, 
with perhaps the exception of the Union 
Jack, the expressed sentiment of which is 
sufficiently well known. 

G.-C. ESA. 
Cyprus. 
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THE FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ignatius SancHo.—Sancho’s ‘ Letters,’ when 
published after his death in 1782, attracted a 
list of subscribers “‘ said to have been of a 
length unknown since the first issue of The 
Spectator,’ and subsequently ran through 
five editions. 

The friends and correspondents of a man 
who, though born a negro slave, numbered 
Garrick, Sterne, Gainsborough, Mortimer, 
John Ireland, Nollekens, and J. T. Smith 
amongst his acquaintances, can hardly be 
devoid of interest to students of the period, 
although apparently no attempt has yet 
been made to prove the identity of those 
persons whose names are represented in his 
‘Letters’ by initials. 

For instance, twenty-nine are addressed 
to “‘Mr. M > (sometimes referred to as 
“Johnny M ”), but it would appear 
rash to connect the talented, if eccentric 
John Hamilton Mortimer with all, or indeed 
any, of them. 

Are the originals of these ‘ Letters’ still 
in existence? If not, can your readers 
throw any light on the persons therein men- 
tioned ? GILBERT BENTHALL. 

205 Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Rispy.—Will any one enlighten my 
ignorance by telling me who Risby was ? 
He is mentioned on p. 58 of Gent’s ‘ History 
of the Famous City of York.’ Speaking of 
sculptures on the west front of the Minster, 
the author says :— 

** On one side of the little door is a man com- 
pletely arm’d like a Knight Templar, lying in a 
boat on the sea, whilst a swan is trailing it along 
by a chain towards a castle, on the top of which is 
a man wishfully looking towards them: which 
seems to represent some enchantment like Risby’s 
being miraculously brought in his chains from a 
dungeon beyond sea after a long imprisonment 
to his lady in England, who was going to be 
marry’d.” 

It may save trouble if I say that I do not 
want information about Lohengrin, but about 
Risby. Sr. SwiITHIN. 


‘FREDERETTA Romney.’—Is_ anything 
known of a novel published in the early part 
of last century, either with this title or under 
this pseudonym? ‘The writer is believed 
to have been a Miss Wolferstan of Hartland, 
North Devon. R. PEARSE CHOPE. 











Rev. RicHarp RaTHBONE.—Can any 
particulars be given about this clergyman, 
sometime Rector of Llanllyfni, who some- | 
where about 1765 exchanged with the Rev. 
Ellis Thomas, Rector of Llangelynnin, both 


FARMERS SAYINGS.—1. What is the mean- 
ing of the saying that “ pigs can see wind,” 
and how has it arisen ? 

2. What is the meaning of the statement, 
and what gave rise to it, “ The growing 
moon sucks out the marrow of oxen” ? 





benefices in the Diocese of Bangor ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. | 


ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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-“* Mr. Davis,” FRIEND OF Mrs. SIDDONS : 
HIs IpEnTrITY.—A letter-writer sent in 1779, 
in a letter to Mrs. Siddons, his best wishes to 
‘*Mr. Davis.” A correspondent in London 
has sent me the following suggestions ; but 
T am still in doubt as to the real identity of 
this ‘‘ Mr. Davis,” friend of the Kembles, 
Siddons, and other theatrical folk. Further 
references from your readers will be gladly 
Received. 

(a) In the ‘ Green-Room Mirror,’ anon., 
1786 (press-mark ‘‘ Dramatical Tracts 4, 
641, e. 26°’), “‘ Clearly delineating our 
Present Theatrical Performers,’ the third 
name given is Mr. Davies, over the motto :— 
New ways I must attempt, my grov’ling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 
Then below as follows :-— 

“As attention and study is a sure guide to 
excellence, it would be unjust to reflect on an 
adherent, who may, perhaps, when divested of 
inanimation and a bustle for court dress, become a 
respectable performer, and do more ample justice 
to a superior character than a Dumb Lord.” 

(b) In ‘Dramatic Miscellanies, by 
Thomas Davies, author of the ‘ Life of 
David Garrick,’ in vol. ii. p. 11, appears the 
following :— 

‘Under the direction of Mr. Garrick in 1757 
‘ All’s well that Ends well’ was again revived 
....-Davies=the King.” 

(c) In Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
there is: Mr. William wJavies, author of the 
comedies ‘ Better Late than Never,’ 1786; 
‘Generous Counterfeit, 1786; ‘Man of 
Honour,’ 1786, &c., written for a private 
theatre and published in one volume. 


(d) From ‘Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq.’ (1778) :— 

** When Mr. Foote was ‘giving out the parts 
of his New Pieces to the several performers, he 
usually had something to say to each of them. In 
delivering those of ‘ The Minor,’ he gave of [sic] 
Loader to Mr. Davis. ‘ Now, Davis,’ says he, 
* you will be at home to a hole; only be yourself 
through the part, and you cannot play it amiss.’ ” 
—P. 48. 

(This extract seems to show that the actor 
was called sometimes ‘‘ Davis’’ and some- 
times “‘ Davies.’’) 

(e) ‘ The Thespian Dictionary,’ 1805 :— 


‘** Davies, Thomas, author of ‘Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies, &c.; was an actor under the manage- 
ment of Henry Fielding, and the original repre- 
sentative of Young Wilmot. He played in the 
tragedy of ‘ Fatal Curiosity,’ at the Haymarket, 
in 1736. Afterwards he commenced bookseller in 
Duke’s Court; but met with misfortunes which 
induced him to return again to the stage. For 
several years he belonged to various companies 
at York, Dublin, &c. At the former place he 
married the daughter of a Mr. Yarrow, an actor 








then belonging to the York theatre. He returned 








to London 1752, when he and Mrs. Davies were 
engaged at Drury Lane Theatre. Mrs. Davies 
was sometimes called upon to perform Mrs. 
Cibber’s parts, particularly Cordelia (King Lear), 
and her person, look, and deportment were so 
correspondent with the idea of that amiable 
character, that she was _ received with.... 
approbation. She was a better performer than 
her husband, who fell under the ridicule of 
Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad.’ He quitted the stage in 
1762 and returned to his former business, having 
opened another bookseller’s shop in Russel Street, 
Covent Garden.” 


New York. 


ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Written (incised) on a window-pane in an 
old house at Culross (Fife) is the follow- 
— LovELy BETry. 

She has no fault, 

Or I no fault can spy. 
She is all beauty, 

Or all blindness I. 

R. R. 1790. 

Is it possible that Burns wrote these 
lines ? Unhappily the signed initials read 
(1) R. R. and not R. B., but of course the 
(2) date is possible. Also (3) Burns visited 
the above place and undoubtedly knew of a 
(4) Betty Thompson. Will some of your 
readers clear up my suspense ? 

WINDSOR FRy. 


1. Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
2. Draw, Cupid, draw, and make that heart to 
Ww 


te) 
The mighty pain this suffering swain does for 
it undergo. 


3. Oh, do not forget me though, out of your sight, 
To roam far away be my doom; 
My thoughts are still with you by day and by 


night, 
And will be till laid in my tomb. 
The above appear on engraved coins, of the 
class commonly known as “ Love tokens.” 
IG@NORAMUS. 


{1. The authorship of ‘‘Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,” has been discussed at some length 
in‘ N. &Q.’ See 10 S. xi. 249, 317, 438, 498, 518 ; 
xii. 55, 288. Mr. Gurney Benham in the 1912 
revised edition of ‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ 
». 450, says: “This occurs in a song by George 

inley (c. 1835), but it is found as an ‘axiom’ in 
the Monthly Magazine, Jan., 1827, and is probably 
of much earlier date. Horace F. Cutter (pseudonym 
Ruthven Jenkyns) uses the expression in the Green- 
wich Magazine for Mariners, 1707, but this date 
is fictitious.” ‘* Cutter” should be “ Cutler,” and 
the words “ this date is fictitious ” will hardly con- 
vey to the general reader the fact that the Green- 
wich Magazine for Mariners, or, as Mr. H. P. 
Bowe names it at 10S. xi. 249, the Magazine for 
the Marines, owes its existence to-the imagination 
of an American who died only a few years ago. 
Mr. Benham’s date of 1827 seems, however, the 
earliest yet found for the line in question. ] 
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Freminc Famity.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who were the parents of 
the Revs. James and Alexander Fleming, 
who were brothers “in the same class’”’ at 
Glasgow University, 1696 ? 

Their great-grandfather is claimed to have 
been the Hon. Alexander Fleming, fourth 
son of the 6th Lord Fleming, created 1606 
Baron Cumbernauld and Earl of Wigtown 
(vide ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ vol. viii.). 

The Rev. James Fleming was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Armagh, Jan. 18, 1704 
(vide Reid and Killen’s ‘ History of Congre- 
gations of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland,’ 1886, p. 186; ‘Records of the 
Synod of Ulster,’ vol. ii. p. 82; and ‘Swift's 
Works,’ vol. xv. p. 286). He married first 
——, by whom he had a daughter Mary; 
and, second (settlements dated March 25, 
1718), Mary, daughter of the Rev. James 
Bruce of Killyleagh, and granddaughter of 
the Hon. Mary Trail (née Hamilton), sister 
to the 2nd Viscount Claneboye, created 1647 
Earl of Clanbrassil (vide Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
Bruce, Bart. of Downhill, and Marquis 
of Dufferin). Mary Fleming (née Bruce) 
was great-great-granddaughter of Wm. 
Bruce of Airth, who married, 1582, the Hon. 
Jean Fleming, sister to the Ist Earl of 
Wigtown and aunt to the Hon. Alexander 
Fleming aforesaid. 

The Rev. Alexander Fleming was great- 
great-great-grandfather of the subscriber to 
this inquiry. He was ordained at Stone- 
bridge, by the Presbytery of Monaghan, 
May 8, 1705 (vide Reid and Killen’s ‘ Pres- 
byterian Congregations,’ p. 231; and ‘ Re- 
cords of Synod of Ulster,’ i. 343, 350, 357; 
ii. 97). He married (settlements dated 
April 20, 1709) Martha, daughter and coheiress 
of Samuel Fixter, of Corick and Augher, 
co. Tyrone, and his wife Susanna, daughter 
of James and Mary Cairnes of Claremore 
(vide ‘A History of the Family of Cairnes,’ 
by H. C. Lawlor, from which, however, the 
author, having failed to discover the Fixter 
marriage, has omitted it). Susanna Fixter, 
née Cairnes, was cousin-german to Sir 
Alexander Cairnes, Bart., and to David 
Cairnes of Derry defence fame (vide 
Baron Rossmore and Ear! Cairns). 

The before-named Rev. James and Mary 
Fleming had a son Samuel, “Dr. of 
Physick,’ of Mountmellick, who married, 
Oct. 7, 1754, his cousin-german, Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Patrick Bruce of 
Killyleagh (vide Bruce, Bart. of Downhill) 
and Margaret his wife, fourth daughter of 
John Hamilton of Ladyland, Ayrshire (vide 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry, Hamilton of 









Craighlaw). The third daughter of John 
and Margaret Hamilton of Ladyland was 
Elizabeth Hamilton, who married Malcolm 
Fleming of Barochan, Renfrewshire, and 
these Flemings owned a common descent 
with the Earls of Wigtown, and carried the 
same crest and motto. 
W. ALEXANDER FLEMING, 
Buslingthorpe Vicarage, Leeds. 


AUTHOR OF PorEM WantTED.—There has 
recently come into my possession an old 
poem of 1776 on Ugbrooke Park, Devon, 
the beautiful seat of the Clifford family. 
The title-page bears the inscripiion ‘To 
the Right Honourable Hugh Lord Clifford, 
Baron of Chudleigh, &c., &c.’ But the 
author’s name is not given. I should be 
grateful were any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ able 
to supply it. CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—The following lines 
are, I believe, by George MacDonald, but I 
cannot find them in his ‘ Poems.’ Where do 
they appear ?— 

While he who walks in love may wander far, 

But God will bring him where the blessed are. 

G. T. W. 


Doa SmitrH.—Algernon Sidney, in his 
‘Discourses concerning Government,’ p. 52 
(printed in 1698, but written about 1680), 
says :— 

“The Partizans may generally claim the same 
Right over the Provinces they have pillaged: Old 
Audley, Dog Smith, Bp. Duppa, Brownloe, Child, 
Dashwood, Fox, &c. are to be esteemed Fathers 
of the People of England.” 

Who was Dog Smith ? 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


JOHN STRETTON’S “‘ DAUNCINGE SCHOOLE.”’ 
—I have an old deed dated 1625 relating to 
property near Temple Bar. It contains a 
reference to a tenement “called the 
dauncinge schoole now or late in the tenure 
of John Stretton.” 

Is anything known of this dancing school ? 
And might it have any connexion with the 
Blackfriars Theatre ? E. WILiiams. 

37 Newtown Road, Hove. 


SANDFORD Famity.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly send me a pedigree of the 
Sandford family of Leonard Stanley, co. Glos., 
a branch of the Sandfords of Sandford, 
co. Salop ? I am particularly in search of 
the identity of one of their wives, sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, whose family bore : 
Parti per fesse gu. and az., a fesse arg., in chief 





a chevron arg. C. SwyNNERTON. 
Leonard Stanley, Glos. 
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Replies. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPER. 


(12 S. ii. 81, 155, 216.) 


Ir is rather odd that so much should be 
known about Andrew Brice, and so little 
about his master, Bliss. If all that is told 
of him is accurate, Joseph Bliss must have 
been a Whig, and, probably, a Dissenter. 
No one seems to have remembered that he 
kept a coffee-house, and I think that the only 
record of this is to be found at the end of the 
copy of his periodical in the British Museum. 
But Dr. Tanner’s letter points unmistakably 
to the fact that some one, whose name and 
periodical are yet to be discovered, preceded 
Bliss. 

The point I am anxious to lay stress upon 
is that the solitary copy in the British 
Museum of Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy 
proves conclusively that The Protestant 
Mercury ; or, Exeter Post-Boy, of 1715, stated, 
by Dr. Oliver, to have ‘‘ commenced” in 
September of that year, was nothing more 
than the continuation of the same periodical 
of 1707, with a prefix to the original 
“eatchword”’ in the shape of Protestant 
Mercury. 

The foundation of Dr. Brushfield’s paper 
on Andrew Brice and the early Exeter press 
appears to have been the biography of 
Andrew Brice, to be found in Trewman’s 
Exeter Flying Post for Jan. 4, 1849. This 
was “‘ No. 7” of a series of articles written 
anonymously by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, under 
the general heading of ‘ Biographies of 
Exonians.’ I take the following extract 
from it :— 

“In his ‘Itinerarium Curiosum ’ [published in 
1724] Dr. | William] Stukely mentions with com- 
mendation the many booksellers’ shops in Exeter. 
Our readers may have met with Walter Dight in 
1684, Mr. Osborne, near the Bear Inn, 1693, Samuel 
Farley, 1701, Charles Yeo, 1701, Philip Bishop, 
Joseph Bliss, Edward Score, James Lipscombe, 
Nathaniel Thorne, John March, John Giles; and, 
at a later period, the names of Thomas Brice, 
Andrews, Trewman, Dyer, and Upham are familiar 
to us. But to confine ourselves at present to 
Andrew Brice. He was born at Exeter in 1690, and 
was intended by his parents for a dissenting 
minister; but on preferring the trade of a printer 
was apprenticed to Joseph Bliss, the editor of The 
Protestant Mercury; or, Exeter Post-Boy. This 
weekly journal commenced here in September, 
1715, and at first was published on the Friday, 
but shortly after on the Tuesday also. It was 
introduced in opposition to Farley’s Exeter Mer- 
cury,” &e. 





The truth appears to have been that the 


prefixing to the “ catchword ”’ of the term 
Protestant Mercury was the only thing 
introduced by Bliss in 1715. One of the 


illustrations to Dr. Brushfield’s paper shows, 
it is true, ‘‘ Number IV.” of The Protestant 
Mercury ; or, Exeter Post-Boy, in 1715, but 
this may only be a renumbering (and in 
Roman numerals), and may not even involve 
a break in the issue of the periodical begun 
in 1707. 

In the same series of articles by Dr. Oliver, 
“No. 13,” published in Trewman’s Exeter 
Flying Post for Feb. 15, 1849, the biography 
of Samuel Farley was given.. And in the 
number of this paper published on June 28, 
1913, the editor wrote :— 

** Last Saturday we recorded Dr. Oliver’s state- 
ment that Joseph Bliss started The Protestant 
Mercury ; or, Exeter Post-Boy, in September, 1715, 
in opposition to Farley's Exeter Mercury. There 
is evidently something wrong about this assertion, 
as the copy of Bliss’s journal in the British Museum 
is dated May 4th, 1711.” 

J. B.- WiLitaMs. 





FoREIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS 
(12 S. ii. 172, 254).—Thomas Coryate died 
at Surat in December, 1617, “‘ and was buried 
....under a little Monument, like one of 
those are usually made in our Church yards ” 
(Edward Terry, ‘A Voyage to East India,’ 
1655, quoted on p. xi of the ‘ Publishers’ 
Note’ to the reprint of ‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ 
Glasgow, MacLehose, 1905). 

“A humble tumulus marking the place of his 
burial was shown half a century afterwards. It 
is described in Sir Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Travels’ 
(1634).”—Life of Thomas Coryate in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Sir John Suckling died in Paris in 1642, 
and ‘“‘ was buryed in the Protestants church- 
yard ”’ (Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ vol. ii., 1898, 
p. 242). 

Sir George Etherege died in Paris in 1691, 
and was presumably buried there. 

A more important writer than any of these, 
William Tindale, was strangled and his body 
burnt at Vilvorde in September, 1536. 

EpwarD BENSLY, 


Besides J. A. Symonds, buried in Rome, 
another Bristol writer ‘“‘ of great renown and 
greater promise,” to quote his epitaph by 
Lord Houghton, was buried abroad. This 
was Frederick John Fargus (“ Hugh Con- 
way’), whose grave is at Nice. He died in 
1885. CHARLES WELLS. 


Mrs. Browning is entombed at Florence. 
A. Freeman died at Alicante, and lies 


EK. 
W. C. J. errs in placing him 


buried there. 





at Mentone. Str. SwItTHIN. 
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THE “ DocTRINE OF SIGNATURES ”’ (12 S. 
ii. 128, 197).—It is scarcely fair to the first 
propounders of this doctrine to say that they 
based the use of each particular herb “‘ not 
on its actual properties, but on its real or 
supposed resemblance to the part affected.” 
Paracelsus, to whom the doctrine appears to 
have mainly owed its vogue, taught that the 
virtues of plants depend upon the proportions 
in which they contain the three principles or 
elements of “‘ sulphur,” “salt,” and ‘‘ mer- 
cury,’ and that these inward virtues may 
be known by “the outward shapes and 
qualities’’ which are the signatures of 
the plants. Similarly, Giambattista Porta 
taught, in his ‘ Phytognomonica’ (Naples, 
1588), that the healing properties of herbs, 
no less than the spiritual qualities of men, 
may be revealed by outward signs. The 
virtues, however, are only indicated by the 
signs ; they do not reside in them. William 
Cole and Robert Turner, the great English 
exponents of the doctrine, speak to the same 
effect. The best herbalists even of the 
sixteenth century rejected the doctrine, but 
Ray, though he did not accept it as a whole, 
admitted that there were some apparent 
grounds for it :— 

“T will not deny,” he wrote, “ that the noxious 

and malignant plants do many of them discover 
something of their nature by the sad and melancholy 
visage of their leaves, flowers, and fruits.” 
A French writer contemporary with him, 
Guy de la Brosse, points out that the resem- 
blances upon which the idea is founded are 
easily imagined. The subject is well dis- 
cussed in Mrs. Arber’s ‘ Herbals’ and 
Folkard’s ‘ Plant-Lore,’ to both of which I 
am indebted. The idea still lingers here and 
there among our country herb-doctors, but I 
do not suppose it is held now as a definite 
doctrine by anybody. C.-C. B. 


Movine PIcTURES: THEIR EVOLUTION 
(11 8. ii. 403, 456, 502, 517, 537 ; iii. 56, 125, 
155, 194).—At these references are to be 
found various allusions to and advertise- 
ments of the earliest form of ‘“‘ moving 
pictures,” dating back to the time of Queen 
Anne. These can now be supplemented by 
an interesting extract from The Tatler of 
that day, in the shape of a mock advertise- 
ment, published in the issue for May 2-4, 
1710, announcing that 

“Whereas it has been signified to the Censor, 
That under the Pretence that he has encouraged 
the Moving Picture, and particularly admired the 
Walking Statue, some Persons within the Liberties 
of Westminster have vended Walking Pictures, 
insomuch that the said Pictures have within few 
Days after Sales by Auction returned to the Habita- 








tion of their first Proprietors; that Matter has 
been narrowly looked into, and Orders are given 
to Pacolet tu take Notice of all who are concerned 
in such Frauds, with Directions to draw their 
Pictures, that they may be hanged in Effigie, in 
Terrorem of all Auctions for the future.”’ 

I would note that the illustrative extract 
given by Mr. J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL at 
11 S. ii. 517, as being undated, is the adver- 
tisement in The Spectator for Sept. 27, 1711, 
a portion of which was quoted by Mr. ArEcK 
ABRAHAMS at ibid., 456. To this can be 
added another Spectator advertisement of 
April 19, 1711, which proves the continuance 
of Penkethman’s connexion with the show, 
originally exhibited two years earlier (2bid., 
contribution of Mr. A. Ruopss). The later 
advertisement runs as follows :— 

“Mr. Penkethman’s Wonderful Invention, call’d 
the Pantheon: Or, the Temple of the Heathen- 
ods. The Work of several Years, and great 
ixpence, is now perfected; being a most sur- 
prizing and Magnificent Machine, consisting of 
5 several curious Pictures; the Painting and Con- 
trivance whereof is beyond Expression Admirable. 
The Figures, which are above 100, and move their 
Heads, Legs, Arms and Fingers, so exactly to what 
they perform, and setting one Foot before another, 
like living Creatures, that it justly deserves to be 
esteem’d the greatest Wonder of the Age. To be 
seen from 10 in the Morning till 10 at Night, in the 
Little Piazza’s Covent-Garden, in the same House 
where Punch’s Operais. Price 1s. 6d. 1s, and the 
lowest 6d.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Mrs. GRiIFFItHs, AUTHOR OF ‘ MORALITY 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS’ (1258. ii. 209).— 
Information with regard to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Griffith (not Griffiths) may be obtained from 
the following works : the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. viii. ; 
Robert Williams’s ‘Eminent Welshmen’ ; 
David Erskine Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dram- 
atica,’ i. 301; Benjamin Victor’s ‘ History of 
the Theatres of London,’ pp. 69, 76, 137; 
David Garrick’s ‘ Private Correspondence’ ; 
John Genest’s ‘History of the Stage,’ 
vol. v. ; Robert Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica’; Gentleman’s Magazine, xl.. 264; 
Ixiii. 104; Miss Seward’s ‘ Letters’; and 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ vol. i. 
A collection of her works might also be 
consulted at the British Museum. 

E. E. BARKER. 


Tur FRENCH AND FrRoegs (12 S. ii. 251).— 
In ‘La Vie Privée d’Autrefois, in the 
volume labelled ‘ La Cuisine,’ Alfred Franklin 
draws attention to the fact that grenowilles 
are an item of the dainty fare mentioned by 
Rabelais, and tells us that a thousand of the 
creatures were prepared in the establishment 
of the Archbishop of Paris for a banquet 
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given in honour of Elizabeth of Austria on 
March 29, 1571 (pp. 92, 102). 

I fancy that few. people who had once 
enjoyed frogs done after the French fashion 
would object to face the dish again. I liked 
it well enough at an hotel at Tours, the one 
place where, as far as I can remember, such 
regale has been offered to me. I fancy the 
legs, and part of the back, were the only 
joints served up; but in a note supplied by 
Franklin (p. 92) Du Champier is cited as 
saying :— 

“*J’ai vu un temps ou l’on ne mangeait que les 
cuisses ; on mange maintenant tout le corps excepté 
la téte. On les sert frites avec du persil.”’ 

A paragraph on our subject occurs in 
Hackwood’s ‘ Good Cheer’ (p. 299) :— 

**As every one knows, the esculent or edible 
frog is considered quite a luxury in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Those brought to the markets of 
Paris are caught in the stagnant waters round 
Montmorency, in the Bois de Vincennes, the Bois 
de Boulogne, and elsewhere. The people who 
collect them separate the hind-quarters, and legs, 
from the body, carefully skin them, arrange them 
on skewers, as larks are in this country, and so 
bring them to market. The dealers sometimes 
prepare toads in the same way, and as it requires 
an expert eye to detect the difference, the Parisians 
are sometimes literally, if unconsciously, ‘ toad- 
eaters.’ ”’ 

One day I saw a market-woman at 
Bologna bearing a pendent mass of some- 
thing that looked strange to my English 
eyes. I asked the nature of it, and was 
answered Rane. Part of the good of travel 
is to taste strange meats and to return with 
thankfulness to one’s native fare. 

St. SwItHIn. 


At the end of a letter from Charles Lamb 
to John Clare, dated ‘India House, 
3lst August, 1822,’ is the following sen- 
tence :— 

** Since I saw you I have been in France and 
have eaten frogs. The nicest little rabbity things 
you ever tasted. Do look about forthem. Make 
Mrs. Clare pick off the hindquarters; boil them 
plain with parsley and butter. The forequarters 
are not so good. She may let them hop off by 
themselves.” 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I have enjoyed a dish of edible frogs (Rana 
esculenta) on many occasions, both in Paris 
and Budapest. It is am expensive dish, as 
only the hind legs are consumed. They are 
either stewed or fried in breadcrumbs. In 
the late John Hartley’s ‘Seets i’ Paris’ 
(1878), describing in dialect the trip of two 
Yorkshiremen to the Paris Exhibition, 
Sammywell Grimes’s travelling companion, 
Billy, unwittingly ate a dish of stewed frogs, 














and thought he ““ nivver had owt as grand” 
in his life and “‘ wor meeaning”’ to have 
another plateful, when he was told what he 
had eaten, whereupon his face ‘“ went as 
white as mi hat, an’ he dropt his knife and 
fork’’ (p. 45). It is difficult to distinguish 
fried frog from the best Vienna backhendl 
(young chicken), so much extolled by tra- 
vellers. | as 


IsBETSON, IBpBERSON, IBBESON, OR IBBOT- 
son (12 S. ii. 110, 198).—My great-grand- 
mother, G. Ord Ibbetson, on my mother’s 
side (? maiden name) married Mr. Ibbetson 
of St. Antony, co. Durham, a collector of 
books, I believe. She had two daughters, 
one married to Cuthbert Ellison of Hepburn 
Hall, co. Durham, and called Isabella, 
whose eldest daughter, Isabella, married 
Lord Vernon. 

Mrs. G. Ord Ibbetson died in London in 
the early 1840’s, aged 94. I have a good 
lithograph of her, several Bibles and other 
books, a diary of hers, a journal of a trip 
from Antwerp to Lausanne, 1817; also some 
Oriental china, much riveted owing to a 
cat locked up accidentally in a large cup- 
board. I saw her soon after the smash. 

There is Jewish blood no doubt in the 
Ibbetson and Ellison family. 1 fancy they 
came to England, merchants from Holland, 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Francis N. LaMsBron. 


Tue Horssr-CHESTNUT (12 §. ii. 172, 237). 
—For the popular name, the ‘N.E.D.’ 
compares the German Roszkastanie, and other 
words with the same prefix, and shows that in 
names of plants, fruits, &c., it often denotes 
‘a large, strong, or coarse kind,’ and gives 
over thirty instances of this, besides a few 
in which the prefix appears to be used for 
other reasons. Gerarde and Matthiolus are 
cited as saying that the people of the East 
‘“‘do with the fruit thereof cure their horses 
of the cough, and such like diseases.’ But it 
has always seemed to me to come under the 
class of larger and coarser fruits, as compared 
with the Spanish or edible chestnut. The 
‘N.E.D.’ is not specifically committed to any 
explanation in this case. The prefix seems 
sometimes to include a pejorative suggestion, 
as in ‘‘ horse-godmother,”’ a large, coarse- 
looking woman. Bea Seal Sy 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Mr. F. A. RvssELL’s explanation of the 
English name of this tree is scarcely to be 
reconciled with the fact that in 1557, long 
before the horse-chestnut was introduced 
into Britain, Dr. Quackleben wrote to the 
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botanist Matthiolus stating that the fruit 
was esteemed by the Turks as a specific 
against broken wind in horses. The Turkish 
name for the tree is at kastan, meaning horse- 
chestnut. It differs, therefore, in sense 
from the same prefix in “ horse-radish,” 
‘*‘horse-mushroom,” &c., meaning ‘‘ coarse, 
large.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


“ JoBEY’”’ oF Eon (12 S. ii. 248).—The 
thanks of old Etonians are due to PRor. 
RicHARD H. THornToN for his references to 
certain letters in The Times of Jan. 13, 14, 
15, 1916. 

On looking them up I have found that 
certain dates should be added. The death 
of Alfred Knock, known to Etonians as 
“ Jobey,” was announced in a three-to-four- 
line paragraph in The Times of Dec. 22, 1915, 
p. 7, col. 6. Following this there were 
letters concerning Jobey, or rather several 
Jobeys, in The Times of Jan. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17,19. The last letter, written by the author 
of the first, is preceded by a short editorial 
article headed *‘ Jobey as a Type.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE Rev. DAvip DURELL, D.D., PRE- 
BENDARY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL (12 8. 
ii. 250).—Was apparently born in 1729 ; son 
of Thomas of isle of Jersey, arm., “and 
seems to have been descended from Dean 
(John) Durel, the controversial divine, who 
rendered the Common Prayer Book into 
Latin and French ”’ (D. Macleane’s ‘ History 
of Pembroke College,’ Oxford, 1897, p. 387). 
He died Oct. 16, 1775, apparently unmarried. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


RomE AND Moscow (12 S. ii. 149, 198).— 
The question of the burning of Moscow has 
often been discussed, and will probably 
never be settled. Dr. Holland Rose, in his 
‘Life of Napoleon,’ contents himself with 
pointing out the contradictory nature of the 
evidence available, but does not come to any 
conclusion on the subject. Mr. Hereford 
George, in his ‘ Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia,’ examines the matter at some length, 
and after discussing the evidence, &c., sums 
up as follows :— 

“On the face of the undoubted facts there is no 
adequate evidence that the burning of Moscow was 
deliberate, though there is, of course, no evidence 
that it was not. The case against Count Ro top- 
chin rests mainly on the fact that his contem- 
poraries believed it, chiefly on his own avowal, and 
refused to believe his subsequent denial.” —Op. cit., 
p. 221. 

I am afraid we must leave it at that. 

. FF. De 








W. Rostyson, LL.D., F.S.A., 1777-1848 
(12 §. ii. 209).—His library was sold in part 
by Puttick & Simpson, Sept. 20, 1848; ard 
original manuscripts and interesting, valu- 
able, and important collections made by 
Robinson were dispersed by the same 
auctioneers on June 12, 1857. 

Sir F. Madden’s collections were sold by 
Sothebys, June 29, 1867, and (MSS.) Aug. 7, 
1873. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


Smr JoHN Maynarp, 1592-1658 (12 8. 
ii. 172, 238).—-I am disposed to think that 
the references given by Mr. BAYLEy in his 
reply are not correct, and it is possible that 
he has confused two Sir John Maynards. 
The Sir John Maynard about whom in- 
formation was sought by the Epiror oF 
‘THE BRADFORD ANTIQUARY’ is not the 
Maynard whose portrait is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Nor are the references to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ and to Selby’s Genealogist 
correct as referring to Sir John Maynard, 
1592-1658. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


THe Dick WHITTINGTON: CLOTH Fair 
(12 S. ii. 248).—I am sorry to hear that the 
Dick Whittington public-house is being 
pulled down, though it had got into a sad 
state of dilapidation. 1t appeared to date 
from the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Its claim, however, to be ‘the oldest 
licensed house in London” was altogether 
apocryphal, if meant to imply that it had 
been licensed for a long time. In the Crace 
Collection at the Print-Room of the British 
Museum, portfolio xxvi, there are two 
sketches showing it as a shop. I have often 
seen them, and believe that they are those 
numbered 92 and 95, and described respec- 
tively as ‘ Old House (a Butcher’s) in Cloth 


Fair’ and ‘Old House (Hairdresser’s) in 
Ditto, Drawing by Shepherd, 1850.’ A 


water-colour of it by me is in the London 
Museum, now closed. Puitie NORMAN. 


** GREAT-COUSIN”’ (12S. ii. 228).—This most 
probably merely means “ great-nephew ”’ or 
** great-niece.”” In old wills nephews and 
nieces are frequently styled cousins. It 
would seem that the practice still continues 
in the North of England. G. S. Parry. 


‘“‘L’HOMME SENSUEL MOYEN” (12 S&S. 
ii. 148).—1 have been anxiously awaiting an 
answer to O. G.’s query as to the origin of 
this well-known phrase. I have always 
understood that it occurred first in Flaubert, 
but I cannot lay my hand on the reference. 








DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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Tue Rev. Warp MAvte (12 S. ii. 227) was 
the eldest son of John Templeman Maule, 
M.D. He was at Tonbridge School, 1849-50, 
and afterwards at Caius College, Cambridge ; 
8.C.L., 1854; LL.B., 1870; Trinity College, 
Dublin, ad eundem gradum, LL.D., 1876. 
Ordained 1856. A chaplain on the Bombay 
Establishment at Colaba ; also acting Arch- 
deacon and Commissary, and senior Cathe- 
dral Chaplain; Fellow of the Bombay 
University. In 1892 or 1893 he was residing 
in France. His brother, Arnold Maule, was 
also at Tonbridge School. After being in 
the Royal Mail Service he was in the Woods 
and Forests Service, India. Leo C. 


He was son of John Templeman Maule, 
surgeon Madras army; born Mangalore, 
Sept. 1, 1833; educated Warwick, Ton- 
bridge, and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
LL.B., 1871; LL.D., Dublin, 1876; played 
in Cambridge University cricket eleven, 
1853; incumbent of Church of Ascension, 
3alham, London, 1880-82; died Sept. 23, 
1913. FREDERIC BOASE. 


*“PANIS, AMICITLA SYMBOLUM”’ (12 S. 
ii. 128)—Pope St. Gregory the Great 
(‘ Dialog.,’ lib. ii. cap. 8) tells how one 
Florentius, priest of a neighbouring church, 
being envious of the virtuous life or the 
happy estate of St. Benedict at Subiaco, 
wished to put an end to him. With this 
intent Florentius sent him a poisoned loaf 
or cake quasi pro benedictione—by way 
of a friendly present or token of good- 
fellowship, and St. Benedict accepted it cwm 
gratiarum actione—with many thanks, as a 
man of to-day might say. The custom of 
sending a cake to a friend must have been 
common enough for Florentius to have been, 
able to count on the unsuspecting acceptance 
of his deadly gift. 

St. Benedict himself, in forbidding the 
exchange of presents without permission 
(“Reg. Monach.,’ cap. 54), uses the Greek word 
evAoyia, which monastic tradition under- 
stands to be the equivalent of the benedictio 
of St. Gregory’s story—-litteras, aut eulogias, 
vel queelibet munuscula accipere aut dare. 

Reference to the Vulgate Bible at 
Gen. xxxiii. 11, 1 Reg. (=1 Sam.) xxv. 27, 
4 Reg. (=2 Kings) v. 15, will show the word 
benedictio used to mean very substantial 
presents—mostly in kind. 

8S. GREGORY OULD, O.S.B. 


Poujoulat, in his life of St. Augustine, 
says :— 
“Saint Paulin envoyait a Saint Augustin...... 





un pain en signe d’union et d’amitié. C’était 
alors l’usage que les évéques et les prétres 





—————» — 





envoyassent 4 leurs amis des pains, en signe 
de communion; le plus souvent ces pains 
avaient été bénits & table. Une marque particu- 
liére d’honneur, c’était d’envoyer un pain sans le 
bénir, pour que l’évéque ou le prétre qui devait le 
recevoir le bénit lui-méme. En adressant un pain 
& Augustin, Saint Paulin le priait d’en faire un 
pain de bénédiction.” 

What is his authority (1) for the bread 
being usually blessed at table ; (2) for the 
sending of unblessed bread as the greater 
compliment ? PEREGRINUS. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. ii. 229).—The 
words “ Etsi inopis non ingrata munuscula 
dextre ” have a dedicatory air. Is it certain 
that they are a quotation? In any case the 
expression seems suggested by Catullus, lxiv, 
103-4 :— 

Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula diuis 

Promittens tacito succendit uota labello. 

Epwarp BEnSsty. 
(12S. ii. 249.) 

I believe that the lines are due, in an 
amended version, to Jonathan Swift. As I 
remember the epigram, it ran :— 

Can we believe, with common sense, 
A bacon-slice gives God offence ? 
Or that a herring hath a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 
Wrapt up in majesty divine, 
Doth He regard on what we dine? 
Sv. SwItTHIn. 


Stk WittiaM OGLE: SARAH STEWKELEY 
(12 8. ii. 89, 137, 251).—I would point out 
that the Visitation of Hampshire, 1622-34, 
states definitely that Barbara, wife of William 
St. John of Farley, was “of Wallop in 
Com. Southton.”’ STEPNEY GREEN. 


F. H. S. will, I think, get at the identity of 
** Catherine Ogle’ by consulting vols. iii. and 
iv. of the ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family’ 
(original editions, 1894 and 1899). The 
indexes contain many entries abont the 
Stewkeleys. Your correspondent mentions 
four sisters, Cary, Carolina, Isabella, and 
Catherine. It can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence that Cary Verney, daughter of Sir 
Edmund Verney (the Standard-Bearer to 
Charles I.), by her second marriage to John 
Stewkeley, had daughters Cary, Carolina, 
Isabella, and Katherine. DIEGO. 


TinseL Pictures (12 S. ii. 228).—Mr. 
ANDREW J. GRAY may care to know, if he 
chances to be collecting, that there are two 
perfect specimens of tinselled portraits of 
actors in a small curiosity shop on Kew 
Green (the end nearest Kew Gardens). The 
pictures are overlaid in parts with velvet and 
silk as well as with tinsel. As I saw them 
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on a Sunday, I could not. make inquiries as 
to their origin, or whether there were more 
of their kind inside, but the proprietor might 
possibly be able to give Mr. Gray some 
interesting information. 

E. K. Limovuzin. 


Fifty years ago tinsel pictures were to be 
seen in many cottage homes, and were highly 
prized. Most of them were tawdry things, 
the tinsel bits badly laid on. The subjects 
were usually Scriptural—the Resurrection, 
angels, saints, the Crucifixion—but others 
were pastoral. I remember a large one of 
‘Mary and her Little Lamb.’ None that I 
saw had the artist’s name, and for the 
most part they were small, about a large 
octavo size. If I remember aright, there 
was a shop near St. Alkmund’s, Derby, 
where they were sold and also made. 

THOos. RATCLIFFE. 


UNIDENTIFIED M.P.s (12 S. ii. 251).— 
Richard Thompson, M.P., of Jamaica and 
Coley Park, Reading, was son of William 
Thompson (of Bradfield, Berks, barrister-at- 
law) by his wife Elizabeth -; grandson 
of Sir Samuel Thompson of Bradfield, 
Sheriff of London, by his wife Mary, daughter 
and sole heir of Buller, son of Sir 
Richard Buller; and great-grandson of Sir 
William Thompson, alderman, knighted at 
the Hague, who was the uncle of the Ist Lord 
Haversham (1696). , 

Richard Thompson, M.P., left no male 
issue. Two of his daughters who died 
unmarried are mentioned by Fanny Burney 
(Madame d’Arblay), living at Coley in 1760. 
The third daughter, Ann Thompson, married 
Sir Philip Jennings-Clerk. 

In the parish church of Bradfield, Berks, 
are memorials of the Thompson family, 
where, no doubt, the dates required would 
be found. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Henry Trail, M.P. for Weymouth, 1812-13, 
purchased the estate of Dairsie, in Fife, from 
Sir James Gibson Craig of Riccartoun, Bart., 
in 1806. His daughter and heir, Henrietta, 
married in 1814 the Right Hon. Thomas 
Erskine, Judge of the Common Pleas, and 
fourth son of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 











Monreith. 


John Trevanion.—The freedom of Folke- 
stone was conferred on him Oct. 23, 1770, 
for some service rendered. He was a candi- 
date for Dover in that vear, but was defeated 
by Sir Thomas Pym Hales, Bart. 





In a diary of Thomas Pattenden of Dover 
it is stated that Trevanion, the popular Whig 
resident, who had been a great benefactor to 
Dover, and had contested ten elections 
between the years 1769 and 1806, was finally 
rejected, “‘the secret,” which eventually 
leaked out, being that his money was all 
gone. 

William Horsemonden Turner, 

‘‘esqr. of Maidstone, of which town he was 
recorder, and twice represented it in Parliament. 
He was son of Anthony Horsemonden of Maid- 
stone, by his second wife Jane, daughter of Sir 
William Turner of Richmond.’’—Hasted’s ‘ His- 
tory of Kent,’ 8vo edit., vol. v. p. 450. 

W. H. Turner married, 1723, Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Bliss of Maidstone ; she 
had previously married Ambrose Warde of 
Yalding, who died 1674. She was the 
daughter of J. Kenward of Yalding, and died 
1730, aged 81. W. H. Turner re-married 
Elizabeth Read of Lenham, and died in April, 
1753, s.p. Will dated March 20, 1750. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 
Sandgate. 


Navy Lecenps (12 S. ii. 210).— 

1. ‘‘ Parker hoisted the signal to ‘ discontinue 
the action.’ Nelson did not obey the signal. 
Clapping his telescope to his blind eye, he declared 
that he could not see it, and his conduct has often 
been adduced as an instance of glorious fearless- 
ness. It does not detract from the real merit of 
Nelson, who never sought to avoid responsibility, 
to learn that the performance was really a jest, 
and that the commander-in-chief had sent a 
private message that the signal should be con- 
sidered optional—to be obeyed or not at the 
discretion of Nelson, who might be supposed to 
have a better knowledge of the circumstances than 
he could possibly have at a distance (Ralfe, ‘ Nav. 
Biog.,’ iv. 12; * Recollections of the Life of the 
Rev. A. J. Scott,’ p. 70).’"—Vide Prof. J. K. 
Laughton in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xl. p. 201. 


2. Pennant: apparently a compromise 
between ‘‘pendant’’ and “pennon,”’ repre- 
senting the usual nautical pronunciation of 
these words, of which it is now the most 
usual form. ‘‘ Pennant’ has been the most 
common non-official spelling since .c. 1690. 

1485. Nav. Acc. Hen. VII. :— 

Pendauntes of say for the Crane lyne. 

1627. Drayton, * Agincourt,’ Ixvii. :— 

A ship most neatly that was lim’d, 

In all her sailes with flags and Pennons trim’d. 
Probably derived from the pennon—a long 
narrow flag or streamer, triangular and 
pointed, or swallow-tailed, usually attached 
to the head of a lance, or a helmet, formerly 
borne as a distinction by a knight under the 
rank of banneret, and sometimes having his 
cognizance upon it ; now a military ensign of 
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the lancer regiments. Prof. J. K. Laughton 
in ‘ D.N.B.,’ v. 175-6, says :— 

“Tt was at this time that, according to the 
popular story, he [Tromp] wore the broom at the 
masthead, as signifying that he had swept, or was 
going to sweep, the English from the seas. There 
is no reason to believe that he ever did anything 
of the sort ; the statement is entirely unsupported 
by contemporary evidence ; not one writer of any 
credit, English or Dutch, mentions it even as a 
rumour; but months afterwards an anonymous 
and unauthenticated writer in a newspaper 
wrote : ‘Mr. Trump, when he was in France, we 
understand, wore a flag of broom’ (Daily In- 
telligencer, No. 113, 9 March, 1652/3). The story 
was probably invented as a joke in the fleet, 
without a shadow of foundation.” 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


2. ‘‘ What was the origin of the pennant?’ 
I have not been able to trace the origin of 
the pennant, but it was certainly in use during 
the reign of Henry VII., because amongst 
the fittings of the ship that took Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, to France in that king’s 
reign was @ “‘ grete stremour for the shippe, 
XI yardes in length, VITj yardes in brede.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


2. Commander Robinson in ‘ The British 
Fleet ’ says :— 

“The pennant has always denoted the rank of 
the commander of the vessel. In ancient times 
he was a soldier and, in the smaller craft, a man- 
at-arms, bearing on his lance a single-tailed pennon 
which he transferred to the ship. In more im- 
portant vessels he was a knight, carrying a 
swallow-tailed banner, now the distinguishing 
burgee or flag of a commodore, or captain in 
command of a division. On more important 
occasions a knight-banneret went afloat, and his 
square flag is now carried by our admirals.”’ 


A. G. Keaty, R.N., 
Chaplain (retired). 


CatpecotTt (12 S. ii. 107, 195, 237).—In 
the church of Stanford-on-Avon, North- 
amptonshire, is an elaborate memorial 
inscribed as follows :— 


“To the Memory of Mr. James Calcutt, | Who | 
Having first approved his Fidelity in the Family 
of John Brown of | Eydon in this County Esq’, 
Clerk of the Parliament, was afterwards | for the 
Space of 40 Years & upwards, successively 
Steward to S* Roger | Cave, S Thomas Cave, 
S' Verney Cave, & St Thomas Cave, of | Stanford 
in this County Baronets, whom he served with 
Industry, | & Integrity, always preferring Their 
Advantage and Interest whensoever They | came 
in Competition with his own. He died the 24th 
day of February | 1734 in the 82"¢ Year of his 
Age, leaving Issue an only Child James Calcutt, | 
whom He educated to the Profession of the Law, 
& for whom during so long | a Stewardship He 
chose to Provide a moderate Fortune only, with 
the | durable Blessing annex’d to it of having 
been Honestly acquired; Who|in Duty & 





Gratitude that his Remains may rest with Those, — 


In whose | Service & Esteem he spent his Life, | 


by his last Will appointed this Monument | to be 
erected; & according to his own Desire lies 
interr’d in the same Vault. | He died Sept. 1*, 
1751 | Atatis sue 58.” 

In the upper part of the memorial was 
subsequently inscribed :— 

“Mrs. Mary Calcutt died January 22nd, 1769, 
aged 71.” 

At the west end of the south aisle, on a 
diamond-shaped slab in the floor, is recorded : 


FO. 
Obiit Sept™ 1 
1751 
ABtatis suze 


JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The following announcement appeared in 
The Clare Journal of Monday, Oct. 19, 1807: 

“On Tuesday, 13th inst., William Calcutt, 
Esq., 5th Dragoon Guards, to Miss Macnamara, 
only daughter of Francis Macnamara of Wellpark, 
co. Galway, Esq.” 

Mrs. Caleutt was a member of the Mac- 
namara family of Doolen and of Ennis- 
tymon House, co. Clare. Her son, Francis 
Macnamara Caleutt, was M.P. for co. Clare 
fifty or sixty years ago. 

ALFRED MOoLony. 

48 Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 


EpiITaAPH ON A PorK BUTCHER (12 §. ik 
188, 259).—As monumental inscriptions con- 
taining references to pork butchers are not 
very common, the following may be worth 
recording. It comes from the churchyard at 
Bickleigh (near Tiverton), co. Devon, a place 
well known in connexion with the Carew 
family. A further point of interest is the 
mention of the day of the week on which the 
death occurred. The monumental inscrip- 
tion reads :— 

** Edward GIBBONS of this parish killed by the 
stab of a knife at Little Burn in this parish by the 
hand of Robert Hussey as he was assisting him in 
butchering of a swine-hog of which wound in his 
right thigh through the immense loss of blood he 
expired within 15 minutes on Monday 2lst Dec. 
1789, aged 32.” o 


** QUITE ALL RIGHT ”’ (12 S. ii. 207).—The 
expression “‘ quite all right * has been in 
circulation in London, to my knowledge, 
for a number of years—probably ten or 
more—as have also “ quite nice,’ “ quite 
good,” and similar expressions. Your corre- 
spondent’s ungallant suggestion that it is 
mainly confined to the ‘‘ weaker sex,” I 
traverse. Pleonasms, solecisms, ‘‘ howlers,” 
slang, false grammar, and bad English 
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generally, come from the mouths and pens 
of men and women of all ages and in all 
stations of life, and even, as will be observed, 
from myself. The distinction between the 
uneducated and the educated is not so much 
in grammar or choice of words, as in 
pronunciation and accent. There are ex- 
pressions in everyday use by educated 
people who never drop an h and always use 
the fashionable “‘ one,” from which “ quite all 
right ’’ would recoil in horror. 


But these things will all be changed— 
after the war. REGINALD ATKINSON. 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


“BLUE PENCIL” (12 S. ii. 126, 174).— 
I sent the numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ containing 
the discussion of this phrase to a friend who 
is a proof-reader at the Clarendon Press. 
His comment is :— 

* We underline with blue pencil all our queries 
to authors on press proofs, and this is no doubt 
a the Rev. A. L. Mayhew refers 


This explains satisfactorily Mr. Mayhew's 
use of the term “ blue pencil ”’ in his preface 
to Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Glossary of Tudor and 
Stuart Words,’ though it is not the meaning 
“blue pencil” generally bears in the world 
of journalism. 


I may add a recent example of ‘“ blue 
pencil”? as a verb. ‘‘ Spero,” discussing in 
the August number of The London Typo- 
graphical Journal some pitfalls in English, 
said (p. 5) :— 


“Prof. Lounsbury once did me a rather good 
turn. Our head-reader brought to my box his 
most funereal face with, ‘ Look here !....You’ve 
passed two split infinitives on one page....The 
book is being privately circulated. Its author 
knows nothing about grammar, and he gave us 
the job on condition that we would correct his 
errors. Some of his kind friends will be sure to 
pounce on these splits, and then he will consider 
that we have defrauded him.’ ‘ Well, somebody 
should have blue-pencilled his copy.’ ” 


“ Box,” it may be explained, is short for the 
tiny room in which the corrector of the press 
usually works. Its more dignified descrip- 
tion is ‘‘ reading-closet.”” 

J. R. THORNE. 


“ Coats TO NEWCASTLE ”’ (12 S. ii. 250).— | 
‘The Oxford Dictionary’ gives quotations 
from Graunt’s ‘ Bills of Mortality,’ 1661, and 
Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ before 1661 ; also from 
Heywood’s ‘If You Know Not Me,’ second 
part, 1606, the following: ‘‘as common as 
coales from Newcastle.”’ 

G. L. APPERSON. 





Brighton. 


Motes on Books. 


The Races of Ireland and Scotland. By W. C. 
Mackenzie. (Paisley, Gardner, 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE welcome this learned treatise upon the origin 
of the Celtic races,an admittedly difficult subject, 
which has baffled many. Mr. Mackenzie claims 
that his book is one of independent research, and 
grounds himself largely upon a study of place- 
names, which he says cannot lie. They may not 
lie, but they can deceive us, as, indeed, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has to admit. They are the keys on which 
we have to rely for unlocking the treasures of 
truth, but they come down to us often so rusted 
with the accretions of ages or warped by rough 
usage that they refuse to enter the wards to which 
they belong. However that may be, it is on the 
study of place-names that the author is content 
to base his researches into race-origins and pre- 
historic antiquities. The results are always in- 
teresting if sometimes too speculative. How far 
mere guesswork weakens the inquiry is manifest 
from the pages of possible solutions of the word 
cat” (pp. 278-82). 

He is met at the threshold of his investigations 
by those enigmatical tribes the Fomorians, the 
Firbolgs and the Tuatha, de Danann, whose 
obscurity has repelled many from further inquiry. 
These he patiently tackles with abundance 
of philological skill and daring, and comes 
to the conclusion that the Fomorians were 
Pheenician pirates, their name meaning “ sea- 
refugees,” being derived from Cymric ffo, flight, 
and mér, sea. Hitherto the word has been inter- 
preted mythologically as ‘‘ giants” and “ beings 
under the sea,” which, Mr. Mackenzie objects, 
cannot both be correct. See, however, Job xxvi. 5. 
As to the Fir-bolg or ‘“‘ Bag-men,’”” whom some 
imaginative writers have identified with the 
Bulgars or Bulgarians, he arrives at no satisfactory 
conclusion : and he likewise gives up the Tuatha de 
Danann. He rejects Sir John Rhys’s theory that 
the Scoti may have had their name from “‘ scotch- 
ing ”’ or tattooing themselves (Gaelic sgath), and 
thinks they may rather have been “shooters ”’ 
(Icel. skjdta). The mysterious St. Kilda, who is 
unknown to the hagiographers, seems to have been 
evolved from a mere misunderstanding of the 
name of the well Kelda (childa) imagined to be 
sacred to him (p. 269). 

As the scope of the work embraces mythology 
und philology, folk-lore and tradition, history and 
anthropology, it would be a marvel if there were 
not occasional errors, but we are bound to say 
they are neither so serious nor so numerous as they 
might have been in the hands of a less learned and 
patient investigator. We are surprised that Mr. 
Mackenzie has a hankering after the old derivation 
of Beltine from Baal (p. 5). Some of his obiter 
dicta we have no hesitation in rejecting. ‘“ Old 
Nick ”’ certainly does not represent the Scandi- 
navian Nok, the water-horse (p. 49); and “ape ” 
has as little to do with Cymric ab, denoting quick- 
ness of motion (p. 274). The explanation of the 
name Carmichael as a “ great marsh” (p. 298), 
instead of ‘‘ favourite of Michael ”’ (like Cardew, 
“dear to God ”’), will commend itself to few. 


The Fortnightly Review provides’us with two 
quasi-literary character sketches, which, with some 
qualifications, we liked well, especially Mr. 
Edward Clodd on Sir Alfred Lyall, which gives, ifa 
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rtial, yet a really lively picture of a fine mind. 

r. S. P. B. Mais writes about the late Richard 
Middleton, and, to our thinking, rather misses 
some of Middleton’s characteristic merits, while 
he exaggerates others, and shows no critical 
feeling for his author’s weak points. M. Eca de 
Queiroz wrote some fifteen years ago an article 
on the Kaiser, which is given here in a translation, 
and is well worth bringing forward again. Mr. 
P. E. Matheson on ‘ Education To-day and To- 
morrow ’ seems to us at once too vague and too 
minute. The first thing we have to come to is, 
in our opinion, a revision of the fundamental 
principles and assumptions which have, so far, 
governed English education ; and the second thing 
is a revision of educational administration ; 
neither of which topics is adequately dealt with. 
Dr. Courtney’s parallel between Venizelos and 
Demosthenes, which includes under its title 
‘ Patriotism and Oratory ’ some good observations 
on other political orators, is the most attractive 
of the articles of academic interest. Dr. Dillon on 
‘The New Situation’; Mr. Archibald Hurd on 
‘The British Empire after the War’; and Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman on ‘ The Awakening of Asia ’ are 
the three most striking contributions towards a 
knowledge of present international developments 
and problems. 


WE congratulate The Nineteenth Century, in its 
October number, on the fine piece of criticism 
entitled ‘Faust and the German Character,’ the 
work of Mr. George Saunders. The analysis of 
‘Faust’ is clever, suggestive, and, in our opinion, 
true; and we find ourselves in agreement with the 
writer in his conjectures as to the direct influence 
of the ideals set forth in ‘Faust’ upon the forma- 
tion of the German character as this war has 
revealed it. M. Fernand Passelecq’s article. 
‘Belgian Unity and the Flemish Movement,’ should 
attract careful attention. We noticed some useful 
remarks about the error of taking linguistic affini- 
ties between peoples as implying resemblance of 
character and internal sympathy. Sir Malcolm 
Mellwraith contributes an important and also 
delightful account of the recent improvements in 
the working of the Mohammedan Law Courts 
of Egypt. This includes an extract from H/ 
Mokattam of last June, giving details of the unre- 
formed procedure of the religious courts. How 
strange and entertaining some of these are may be 
gathered from one custom which we will quote: 
“* Where a Cadi had, say, twenty cases to hear, he 
usually began by hearing, successively, the twenty 
plaintiffs......and then adjourned, to future sittings, 
the hearing of the twenty defendants respectively.” 
The article contains a short but noteworthy tribute 
to Lord Kitchener’s services to Egypt in respect of 
the reform of judicial affairs. Lady Kinloch-Cooke’s 
‘A Visit to Paris on the Eve of the Revolution’ 
consists of fourteen or fifteen letters written by 
Frances Julia Sayer on a visit to Paris during the 
summer of 1788. She was in the position to see 
most of the interesting things going on, to hear the 
opinions and forebodings, and share in the gaiety 
of the external life of the higher classes of French 
society at that time of crisis. The letters are full 
of good particulars. Sir Francis Piggott gives us 
the second instalment of his ‘ Belligerent and 
Neutral from 1756 to 1915’ ; and our correspondent 


“Lewis Melville,” a weighty and well-documented , reference, thinks it is derived from munita, M 


study of ‘German Propaganda.’ M. Eugéne 
Tavernier has a fascinating subject in the life and 





work of Vladimir Soloviev, and—so far as th 
possible within the limits of a magazine articlex 
he does it justice. The articles more strictly on 
military and social topics are fully on a level 
these, and we may record with pleasure that this. 
new Nineteenth Century is one of the besu, 
should prove one of the most valuable, of its rece 
numbers. 


THE October Cornhill contains, we think, no paper ” 
which is quite as good as the best things in 
September and August numbers, but it has ¢ 
sets of reminiscences which. we found of interest, 7 
and an article called ‘ The Voice of the Guns,’ by | 
Mr. F. J. Salmon, which gives just the kind 
detail that most of us want now and again to haye 
made vivid to the imagination. The reminis- ~ 
cences are, first, Sir Charles P. Lucas’s account of ~ 
the late John Llewelyn Davies and the Working ~ 
Men’s College—a good subject of its kind, an 
rendered the more attractive here by some unusual 
firmness in the writing. It was much—it was a 
significant feat—for one man to have accomplished 
both the practical, social work implied in Davies’s 
activity as one of the Founders of the College, and © 
the valuable translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ Then ~ 
there is Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s ‘ Balliol Memories’ © 
— various and rather sketchy, containing some 
goodstories and the text ofa clever charade by Scott ~ 
of the Lexicon. The third of these articles isa 
record of experience in the war: Lieut. the Hon, 
W. Watson-Armstrong’s ‘My First Week in | 
Flanders,’ very good stuff. Sir Frederick Pollock | 
writes ingeniously and amusingly about ‘ War and ~ 
Diplomacy in Shakespeare.’ Lady Bagot contri- | 
butes a simple and touching story of a military 
hospital; Mr. Arnold Lunn a rather amusii 
schoolboy yarn called ‘‘ ‘Sweep’ Villers.” 0 
Mr. Boyd Cable’s ‘ The Old Contemptibles : the 
Rearguard,’ we need merely say that his admirers 
will not be disappointed in it. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- ™ 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 7 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to ~ 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening ~ 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ "q 





Notices to Correspondents, 


To secure insertion of communications corre 7 
spondents must observe the following rules. ; 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate = 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- © 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous — 
entries in the — contributors are requested to 9 
pes in parentheses, immediately after the exact ~ 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to | 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to peal the second com: ~ 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” z 


S. K. and Twyrorp—Forwarded. 


M. P.—‘‘ Meend’”’ has been discussed at 11 S. vii. 4 
363, 432. The Rev. A. L. MayHeEw, at the latter : 
Lat. for one — 


immunitas, & | ee district 
‘*immune”’ from seignoria 


rights. 








